EDGAR ALLAN FOE.
its manifold golden and gorgeous glories from tile Valley of the Many-Colored Grass."1
Poe's life was full of glaring contrasts, just such as there is between tins exquisite foreboding of his widowhood in symbols and the hard reality. To this experience of the fragility of his hold, on happiness, and to this first perception of it toward the fall of 1841, he attributed the worst of his failures, the loss of all power to resist the temptation to drink.
At a later time, in answer to the question whether he could hint the " terrible evil" which was the cause of his "irregularities," he wrote: —
" Yea, I can do more than hint. This ' evil' was the greatest which can befall a man. Six years ago, a wife, whom I loved as no man ever loved before, ruptured a blood-vessel in singing. Her life was despaired of. I took leave of her forever, and underwent all the agoniea of her death. She recovered partially, and I again hoped. At the end of a year, the vessel broke again. I went through precisely the same scene. . . . Then agam— again — and even once again, at varying intervals. Each time I felt all the agonies of her death — and at each accession of the disorder I loved her more dearly and clung to her life with more desperate pertinacity:. But I am constitutionally sensitive — nervous in a- very unusual degree. I became insane, with long intervals of horrible sanity. During these fits of absolute unconsciousness I drank—God only knows how often or how ittnah, As a matter of course, my enemies
1 Works, m. 450.tops of the mountains to tho dimness of old, fell back into the regions of Hesper, and took away all the most bare-faced plagiarism, or even through the simple immensity of ita assumptions — as-ersatility, originality, and pungency. It may be asl have more weight witha from To------(" Should my early life seem "), from
